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The Influence of Extracurricular Activity Participation 
Upon Youth Problem Behavior: 

School Connection as a Mediator 

Abstract 

Extracurricular activity participation (EAP) has long 
been purported to be an important source of prosocial 
influence in the lives of youth. The empirical literature, 
however, is largely devoid of investigations into how 
participation encourages prosocial behavior,. 

Concurrently, multiple fields have converged on the 
construct of connection. A sense of connection to 
prosocial entities has been argued to have an important 
influence upon youth behavior. This study tests the 
hypothesis that the impact of EAP is mediated by a youth' s 
sense of connection to school. 

Using a diverse sample of secondary students from two 
school districts (n=l,756), the following research 
questions were investigated: 1) What constitutes the school 
connection construct? 2) Is extracurricular activity 
participation associated with a decreased likelihood of 
youth problem behavior? 3) Is extracurricular activity 
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participation associated with an increased sense of school 
connection? 4) Is school connection associated with a 
decreased likelihood of youth problem behavior? 5) Does 
school connection mediate the relationship between 
extracurricular activity participation and youth problem 
behaviors? 

The results from this study did not fully support the 
proposed school connection mediation model. Nevertheless, 
the analyses revealed that both EAP and school connection 
were significantly related to a decreased likelihood of 
youth problem behavior. These results are discussed in 
greater detail and are used to inform the development and 
implementation of youth programming. 
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Chapter I . 



Introduction 

The substantial increases in youth problem behaviors* 
of the late 1980s and 1990s have brought youth issues to 

N 

the forefront of public concern. For example, from 1983 to 
1992 the estimated crimes committed by juveniles increased 
nearly 50 percent (National Center for Juvenile Justice, 
1994) . By the age of seventeen about 25 percent of 
American students have engaged in behaviors that are 
harmful to themselves or dangerous to others (using drugs, 
dropping out of school, getting pregnant, or taking part in 
an antisocial activity) (Carnegie Council on Adolescent 
Development, 1995) . These alarming increases have inspired 
numerous responses in the form of prevention and 
intervention programs. Aside from having programs target 
individual problem behaviors, schools, school districts, 
and communities are searching for alternative means of 
preventing deviant behavior. 

Those who work with youth often suggest that 
participation in extracurricular activities can be an' 



* Problem behaviors or deviant behaviors are defined in this study as • 
ones that are deviant to the prosocial, adult-conventional norms, for 
example substance use, violence, truancy, etc. 
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important prosocial influence in the lives of developing 
youth. Research on Extracurricular Activity Participation 
(EAP) generally has supported this view (for review see 
Holland & Andre, 1987; or Steinberg, Cider, Kaczmarek, & 
Lazzavo, 1988) . This research, however, is rife with 
methodological flaws such as limited sampling and 
inadequate definitions of participation (e.g., Spady, 1970 
and Jenkins, 1996) . Moreover, this literature largely has 
avoided questions regarding how participation in 
extracurricular activities positively influences the 
behavior of youth. Elucidation of the process whereby EAP 
discourages deviant behavior would be an important 
contribution to those who direct prevention efforts. 

In this study, I argue that a youth's sense of 
connection to his/her school can be employed as an 
explanation of the relationship between EAP and deviant 
behavior. Connection is defined in this study as an 
individual's psychosocial understanding of his/her link to 
a social institution*. Several fields of study have 
concurrently argued that a sense of connection to a 



Although connection is a term that is not present in the original 
literature, most authors have conceptualized a continuum of social 
linkage (Newman, 1981) . A summary of the separate theoretical 
treatments of connection will follow in Chapter II; in addition, a more 
elaborate definition of this construct as it is employed in this study 
will follow in Chapter III. 
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prosocial institution encourages prosocial youth behavior 
(Hirschi, 1969; Seeman, 1959; Goodenow, 1993a). Using a 
recently collected data set of secondary school students, I 
tested the hypothesis that the relationships between EAP 
and substance use and school attendance are mediated by 
school connection . The findings from this analysis will be 
discussed in terms of enhancing the effectiveness of youth 
programming in schools and communities. 

Theoretical Background 

Traditionally, those who study youth problem behavior 
have been guided by several theoretical orientations. 

Strain theory (Cohen, 1955; Cloward & Ohlin, 1960) contends 
that deviant youth behaviors result from a frustration in 
conventional pathways towards achievement. Youth who are 
frustrated by a lack of opportunity to achieve through 
conventional means are prone to pursue their goals in non- 
socially sanctioned ways. Cloward and Ohlin (1960) suggest 
that youth with a real or perceived lack of opportunity 
develop a sense of anomie, or alienation, regarding 
conventional society. Strain theory implies that the 
internal schema or elements, which motivate an individual's 
adherence to conventional norms, shift in an antisocial 
direction (Elliot Huizinga & Ageton, 1985) . Strain 
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theorists, however, fail to elaborate on these internal 
elements. Its focus, rather, is upon the situation and 
circumstance which lead to this shift. 

Control theory (Hirschi, 1969) , in contrast, maintains 
that the internal elements of a social bond ultimately 
predict deviant youth behavior. Youth, Hirschi (1969) 
argues, are inherently attracted to delinquent behaviors. 
Social bonds and their respective elements, (commitment, 
belief, attachment, and involvement), essentially control 
or restrain youth in a prosocial direction. This 
perspective, however, omits a discussion of the process 
whereby these elements develop. 

Social learning theory contends that behavior, whether 
prosocial or deviant, is learned and maintained through a 
system of rewards and punishments (Alcers, 1977) . Within a 
social context reinforcement and punishment contingencies 
determine whether an individual learns prosocial or deviant 
behavioral patterns. According to this perspective, 
association with individuals who have antisocial norms and 
values creates a social arena that reinforces deviant 
behavior and discourages prosocial behavior (Alcers, 1977). 
This perspective generally avoids a discussion of factors 
which encourage initial and continued associations with 
deviant others; in addition, social learning theory does 
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not emphasize the effects of prosocial associations 
(Hawkins & Weis, 1985; Elliot et al., 1985). 

Although these theories have their ardent proponents, 
contemporary scholars have sought to integrate these 
theories in order to provide a more complete narration of 
the development of a deviant behavior profile (Elliot et 
al., 1985; Kronhouser, 1978; Hawkins & Weis, 1985; Johnson, 
Marcos & Bahr, 1987) . Hawkins & Weis' (1985) social 
development theory, in particular, has integrated these 
three theories of deviant behavior to explain social 
development. Furthermore, social development theory has 
been organized so as to provide a theoretical foundation 
for prevention efforts. 

Approaches to confronting youth deviance have been 
generally divided into two categories, prevention and 
control. Simply put, control is a reaction to a deviant 
behavior once it has occurred, while prevention is an 
action that seeks to preclude a deviant behavior before it 
occurs (Lejins, 1967). To be effective, applied prevention 
approaches need to be designed to subvert the etiological 
forces which promote youth problem behaviors (Hawkins, 
Pastor, Bell, Morrison, 1980) . In addition, prevention 
efforts need to consider these forces while recognizing 
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that they are embedded within the process of youth social 
development (Hawkins & Weis, 1985) . 

According to Hawkins and Weis (1985), as children 
develop an understanding of their role and orientation in 
the social realm, they are influenced by distinct yet 
inter-related units of socialization, (for example, family, 
school, or peers) (Hawkins & Weis, 1985; Fagan, 1990) . A 
youth's experiences, as a part of these social units, 
greatly affect his/her understanding of his/her bond to the 
particular social unit. It is further argued that this 
understanding of the character and importance of a social 
bond guides an individual youth's social behavior (Weis & 
Hawkins, 1981) . These authors assert that due to 
developmental shifts, the importance of school and peers in 
this social development process increases as children 
become adolescents (Hawkins & Weis, 1985; Berndt, 1979) . 

The authors of social development theory recognize 
that a lack of opportunities in a youth's environment can 
prevent the acquisition of conventional social bonds 
(Hawkins & Weis, 1985) . As strain theory suggests, the 
real or perceived lack of opportunity encourages a sense of 
anomie, discouraging a sense of connection (Cloward & 

Ohlin, 1960; Hawkins & Weis, 1985) . Hawkins and Weis 
(1985) contend that youth must have the opportunity to 
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interact in a participatory social setting with 
conventional others in order develop the elements of a 
conventional social bond (Hawkins & Weis, 1985) . As with 
control theory (Hirschi, 1969), Hawkins and Weis (1985) 
suggest that the internalized elements of a social bond 
affect youth social behavior. Further, this sense of 
connection discourages associations with antisocial peer 
groups, an important setting for the learning of deviant 
behaviors (Hawkins & Weis, 1985; Akers, 1977) . Hawkins and 
Weis (1985) suggest that prevention efforts should employ 
developmentally sound socialization opportunities which 
will effectively enhance the elements of a social bond. 

In the study of school dropout by education 
researchers, a similar integrative interpretation of youth 
social development has emerged. Finn (1989) proposed a 
participation-identification theory, which synthesizes 
several theories to explain student dropout. Finn (1989) 
posits that active participation in various aspects of 
schooling promotes a greater identification with school, 
thus leading to a lesser likelihood of dropout. Once 
again, this- theory suggests that as a result of 
participation a youth's sense of connection to the social 
institution (e.g. school) can be an important factor in a 
youth's adherence to prosocial norms. 
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Although originating from their respective traditions, 
social development theory and participation-identification 
theory converge on the premise that involvement in 
conventional activities should increase a youth' s sense of 
connection thereby discouraging deviant behavior (Finn, 
1989; Hawkins and Weis, 1985) . An empirical examination of 
this thesis could lend much to the study of youth 
prevention efforts. One class of activities, which is 
readily available for testing and is also an important 
focus for prevention efforts, is extracurricular 
activities . 

Extracurricular Activity Participation 

Extracurricular activity participation (EAP) has long 
been espoused as an important part of youth development 
(e.g. Johnston & Faunee, 1952) . Extracurricular activities 
range from sports activities to debate clubs. Their 
commonality is that they involve youth in a structured or 
semi-structured activity that is not focused on the regular 
academic curriculum. Extracurricular activity 
participation has been found to be positively associated 
with a wide range of variables (personal development, 
academic achievement, race relations, political and social 
participation, and non-deviant behavior, see review by 
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Holland & Andre, 1987) . The most frequently asked question 
by researchers who have investigated this topic is "What is 
the impact of EAP?" In sum, these studies have found that 
youth participation in activities is associated with 
improved outcomes (Holland & Andre, 1987; Steinberg et al . , 
1988) . This literature, however, has not considered the 
process whereby participation in an activity results in 
improved youth outcomes (Brown, 1988; Holland & Andre, 

1988; Steinberg et al . , 1988). 

Aside from the theoretical importance of explaining 
the effect of participation, findings of this kind can 
provide useful information to those who design and 
implement prevention programming. Baron and Kenney (1986), 
in their discussion of mediators and moderators, argue that 
investigations of mediators can be effectively used to 
guide prevention efforts. By focusing on a mediator, one 
can better understand the process by which an activity has 
an impact (Holland & Andre, 1988; Dunkin & Bindle, 1974) . 

A greater understanding of the process will allow those who 
design extracurricular activities to target factors which 
have been found to be predictive of positive outcomes . 

Several practical suggestions have been offered to 
explain how EAP generates a positive impact. These 
suggestions, which have not been empirically examined 
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(Steinberg et al . , 1988), have centered on activity- 
specific skills, for example: increased academic skills 
through academically related activities such as debate or 
journalism clubs (Miller, 1956); increased teamwork though 
participation in athletic activities (Alley, 1974); or 
increased leadership through participation in student 
government and/or athletic activities (Schafer & Armer, 
1972) . Although these skills might be important factors in 
enhancing youth development, many authors have argued that 
there is a more fundamental reason why students show 
improved outcomes as a result of EAP (Holland & Andre, 

1987; Brown, 1988; Marsh, 1993). Researchers suggest that 
an explanation is needed which defines the underlying 
processes common to all extracurricular activities (Brown, 
1988; Holland and Andre, 1987; Steinberg et al., 1988). 

School Connection Mediation Model 

Social development theory (Hawkins & Weis, 1985) and 
participation identification theory (Finn, 1989) both 
suggest that participation in extracurricular activities 
may contribute to a youth's sense of bonding with his/her 
school. These theories further suggest that this 
internalized sense of connection discourages deviant 
behavior. These theories can be employed to predict that 
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the impact of EAP is mediated by a youth's sense of 
connection to school (see conceptual model below, Figure 
1) . Participation in extracurricular activities exposes a 
youth to prosocial values, involves him/her in prosocial 
activities, and assists him/her in building prosocial 
relationships- all of which may increase a youth's sense of 
connection to school (Hawkins & Weis, 1985; Burbach, 1978; 
Hover, 1981; Fetro, 1987; Finn, 1989; Otto & Alwin, 1977) . 
The increased sense of connection to school influences 
outcome behaviors like attendance and substance use 
(Goodenow, 1993b; Calabrese & Adams, 1990) . In sum, the 
influence of EAP on positive youth development cannot be 
fully understood without an inclusion of school connection. 



Figure 1. A conceptual diagram of a mediator model for the 
impact of extracurricular activity participation. 



Extracurricular 




School 




Prosocial 
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Activities 




connection 





School connection is a construct that has emerged out 
of the consolidation of several theoretical traditions 
(Seeman, 1959; Goodenow, 1993a; Hirschi, 1969) , These 
diverse theoretical orientations have come to similar 
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conclusions: the interplay between the environment and 
youth produce a degree of internally perceived connection. 
These respective theoretical orientations further agree 
that social connections are important influences upon 
prosocial behavior. These theories differ, however, in 
what they consider to be the elements of the phenomenon. 

In order to merge these divergent yet similar theoretical 
orientations, I have attempted to include both their 
commonalties and important aspects of their divergence. I 
have drawn from alienation literature to include both power 
and commitment (Seeman, 1959). Power is an individual's 
sense of control over a social institution, while 
commitment is an individual's understanding that the social 
institution is consistent with his/her own goals. Dworkin 
(1987), Finn (1989), and Hirschi (1969) have defined 
similar constructs. Power and commitment are important 
psychosocial concepts, but they do not complete a sense of 
connection. Social Control theory (Hirschi, 1969) also 
advances the need for the individual to have a belief that 
the social institution is a valid one. This construct has 
been omitted by other theoretical orientations . Lastly, 
Goodenow (1993a) focuses on the belonging one perceives to 
others in the school setting. This construct, while not 
the central focus, has been posited by other perspectives 
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as well (Seeman, 1959; Finn, 1989; Dworkin, 1987; Hirschi, 
1969; Ryan et al 1990). These constructs, together, 
form a more comprehensive sense of connection. A more 
complete definition of this construct will follow in 
Chapter III. 

A hypothetical (and ideal) practical example can be 
offered to illustrate the proposed mediation effects of the 
school connection construct. A youth who participates in 
student government can be utilized as an example of this 
process. Through this extracurricular activity 
participation, the student develops more relationships with 
other students and adults. Through participation, the 
student might also feel he/she has more say in his/her 
school environment and is more listened to by school- 
affiliated adults. Also through participation, the student 
might learn more about the benefits of school as a means 
towards getting into college or getting a job. Other 
students or adults might expose the student to the benefits 
of school as a way to succeed. Finally, as he/she gets 
involved with the planning of an activity, he/she realizes 
that the school functions well and begins to see the school 
as a more fair and legitimate place. All of these 
developments increase the student's overall sense of 
connection to the school. This connection helps shape the 
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student's values and attitudes, thus influencing his/her 
decision-making. This student, then, is more prone to 
behave consistently with the values of the school and thus- 
less deviantly. 

Developmental Timing 

Adolescence is a time that is especially suited for 
evaluating this model. Research has suggested adolescence 
is a period of increased cognitive capacity in a variety of 
abstract and conceptual domains (Keating, 1990) . These 
changes have been argued to result in a fundamental shift 
in an adolescent's view of his/herself and his/her role in 
the social world (Harter, 1990) . These developmental 
shifts have also been posited to increase the importance of 
extra-familial systems (Berndt, 1979) . As an increasingly 
important social context, school, and one's connection with 
it, can have tremendous impact upon an adolescent who is 
developing his/her understanding of his/her role in the 
social milieu (Brof enbrenner , 1974; Calabrese, 1987; Weis & 
Hawkins , 1985 ) . 

Adolescence is also a time when the nature of school 
itself changes. Classrooms often become bigger and an 
individual student has several different teachers, all of 
which changes the dynamics of school connection (Calabrese, 
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1987; Brof enbrenner, 1974) . Research has also noted a drop 
in student / teacher relationships and an increase in 
teachers' "us/them" perspective (Feldaufer, Midgley, & 
Eccles, 1988; Farber, 1984) . These changes take place 
amidst adolescence when a youth is increasingly influenced 
by extra-familial systems and is developing a more complex 
social identity (Harter, 1990; Berndt, 1979; Brof enbrenner , 
1974) . Adolescence is a phase, then, when school 
connection might play an important role in mediation of the 
effects of extracurricular activity participation. 

In sum, as youth develop socially they are influenced 
by interaction and involvement which occurs within distinct 
social contexts (e.g. school, peers, family, [Hawkins & 
Weis, 1985] ) . Participatory activities that occur within 
these social contexts can be a milieu which shapes how a 
youth views his or her link to the particular context 
(Burbach, 1978; Nover, 1981; Fetro, 1987; Finn, 1989; Otto 
& Alwin, 1977; Marsh, 1992) . It is argued in this study 
that extracurricular activities in particular can affect a 
youth's understanding of the school as a social 
institution. It is further argued that this sense of 
school connection can be an important influence upon an 
adolescent's deviant behavior. 
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Research Questions 

The following research questions will guide this study: 

1) What constitutes the school connection construct? 

2) Is extracurricular activity participation associated 
with a decreased likelihood of youth problem behavior? 

3) Is extracurricular activity participation associated 
with an increased sense of school connection'? • 

4) Is school connection associated with a decreased 
likelihood of youth problem behavior? 

5) Does school connection mediate the relationship between 
extracurricular activity participation and youth problem 
behaviors ? 
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Chapter II 



Literature Review 

An integrative model of the kind proposed in Chapter I 
necessitates a review of research from several fields of 
study. Towards this end, the first section of the current 
review will explore previous research on the relationship 
between extracurricular activity participation and various 
youth problem behaviors. This section will be followed by a 
review of the research on the process by which EAP 
contributes to improved outcomes. Additionally, the varied 
treatments of the concept of connection will be reviewed, 
followed by examples of research into the relationship 
between connection and problem behaviors. This review, 
while not exhaustive, will provide both theoretical and 
methodological information for the current study. 

Extracurricular Activity Participation* 

EAP and Problem Behaviors 

The preponderance of research on EAP has focused upon 
outcomes associated with academic achievement (for reviews 
see Steinberg et al . , 1988; and Holland & Andre, 1987). 
Researchers in this field have compiled impressive cross- 

See Appendix A. for a chart comparing relevant research. 
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sectional and longitudinal findings which have demonstrated 
EAP' s association with academic achievement variables such 
as test scores (Lander, Feltz, Obermeier & Brouse, 1978; 
Feltz & Weis, 1984; Gerber, 1996), fulfillment of academic 
goals (Otto, 1975), grades (Marsh, 1992; Haensly, et al., 
1986; Otto & Alwin, 1977; Parish, 1984: Hanks & Eckland, 
1976; Helm, 1990), academic honors (Marsh, 1992; Haensly et 
al . , 1986), and educational attainment (Lindsay, 1984; Hanks 

& Eckland, 1976) . In an attempt to explain this 
association, some scholars have suggested that participation 
in activities encourages academic success through 
socialization which occurs within an activity (Spady, 1970; 
Otto & Alwin, 1977; Marsh, 1992; Hanks & Eckland, 1976; 

Finn, 1989; Gerber, 1996) . 

A parallel research effort has investigated whether 
participation and the supposed socialization therein not 
only influence academic outcomes, but affect non-scholastic 
behavior as well. This research has considered whether the 
effects of EAP can be generalized to other youth behaviors. 
An initial attempt to examine the relationship between EAP 
and delinquency, for example, was put forth by Schafer 
(1969) . The author compared the delinquency records of 164 
male athletic participants and 421 male non-participants. 

The author found a significant negative relationship between 
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athletic participation and delinquency, even when grades and 
father's occupation were statistically controlled. 

In an attempt to extend the above findings to other 
categories of extracurricular activities, Landers and 
Landers (1978) compared extracurricular activity 
participants and non-participants on their respective 
delinquency records. Analysis of variance testing revealed 
athlete-only, athlete-service, and service only participants 
were significantly less likely to have been adjudicated for 
delinquent acts as compared to non-participants. These 
results were obtained even after socioeconomic status (SES) 
was controlled. There were no significant differences found 
.between activity categories. The authors concluded that 
there seems to be an important negative relationship between 
EAP and delinquency. 

Additional research has investigated the relationship 
between EAP and problem behaviors using substance use as the 
variable of interest. Shilts (1991) measured 237 seventh- 
and eighth-grade students on their substance use, 
involvement in extracurricular activities, friend's 
substance use, family involvement, and personal attitudes. 
Three groups categorized by the author {non-users, users, 
and abusers) were compared using Chi-squared tests. The 
non-user and user groups were significantly different, with 
non-users reporting more extracurricular activity 
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involvement, more family involvement, and less friends' 
substance use. The authors concluded that these results 
suggest a profile of a youth substance user as an individual 
who spends less time in conventional, extracurricular 
activities and is more connected to antisocial, peer 
culture . 

Another study compared different types of 
extracurricular activities and their respective effect upon 
substance use (Cooley, Henriksen, Nelson & Thompson, 1995) . 
Using a cross-sectional sample of 5,639 secondary students, 
Cooley and colleagues measured reported substance use and 
EAP (measured dichotomously using the categories of 
athletics , government clubs, music and drama, and multiple 
activities) . Chi-squared tests revealed that students 
involved in athletics and student government were prone to 
experimentation and use of more socially accepted substances 
like alcohol and cigarettes, while those involved in other 
or multiple activities used less of these substances. For 
illicit drug use, those who participated in any type of 
extracurricular activity were significantly less likely to 
have experimented with, or frequently used these substances. 
These results suggest that conventional adult values seem to 
be reflected in participants' substance use behaviors. It 
seems, however, that different activities might yield 
different patterns of influence. 
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Additional research has been conducted to investigate 
the relationship between EAP and another important problem 
behavior, school dropout (McNeal, 1995) . McNeal (1995) 
sampled 14,249 high school students at a baseline and then 
two years later. Logistic regression models, controlling 
for ethnicity, sex, age, SES, academic ability, 
academic/ vocational track, and hours working, were employed 
to predict dropout-. Four dichotomously measured categories 
of extracurricular activities {Sports, Fine arts, Academic 
clubs, and Vocational clubs) were separately entered into 
the overall equation. Only Sports and Fine Arts 
participation were significantly related to continued 
student attendance. 

Mahoney and Cairns (1997) further examined the 
relationship between EAP and dropout. The authors followed 
a group of 7^^^ grade students through 12^^^ grade, assessing 
them annually. Using multiple regression equations, the 
authors found that for those students who were deemed "at 
risk" at the l®’^ wave, there was a significant positive 
relationship between participation in activities and 
continued student attendance. 

It appears that there is some evidence to suggest that 
EAP can prevent dropout, particularly for those who are "at 
risk" (McNeal, 1995; Mahoney & Cairns, 1997) . The question 
remains whether the effects of EAP generalize to other 
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problem behaviors such as delinquency, truancy, or substance 
use. The research on these other problem behaviors, is not 
as convincing. For the most part, these studies ' have not 
controlled for variables which are known to be associated 
with deviant behavioral patterns, e.g., SES, ethnicity, sex, 
and age (Landers & Landers, 1978; Cooley et al . , 1995; 
Shilts, 1991; Jenkins, 1996) . In measuring EAP, several of 
these studies simply ask youth whether or not they 
participate in an activity (Jenkins, 1996; Shilts, 1991; 
Cooley et al . , 1995; Schafer, 1969; Landers & Landers, 

1978) . Many other researchers, however, have argued that 
not only is participation important to measure, but a 
youth's level of participation can be an important factor 
predicting success (Marsh, 1992; Gerber, 1996; Mahoney & 
Cairns, 1997; Hanks & Eckland, 1976; Nover, 1981) . Thus, 
further rigorous study is needed to test the hypothesis that 
EAP influences non-academic problem behaviors. 

The Process of EAP Intact 

Although several scholars have speculated as to the 
process whereby EAP affects behaviors, few have empirically 
examined possible explanations (Holland & Andre, 1987; 

Brown, 1988) . One of these efforts examined whether 
relationships with adults in the context of an activity 
influenced the impact of EAP (Snyder, 1975) . The study 
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revealed that those participants who had closer 
relationships with their coaches had significantly higher 
educational aspirations. Snyder concluded that pro-social 
relationships within an athletic activity might in some way 
contribute to improved academic outcomes . 

Hanks and Eckland (1976) also investigated the 
importance of prosocial relationships within the context of 
extracurricular activities. ' The authors surveyed high 
school sophomores in 1955 and again in 1970. Employing 
multiple regression equations, the authors found that 
participation in non-athletic extracurricular activities 
(e.g. drama, debate, and student government) had a strong 
association with academic achievement, even when academic 
aptitude and sociodemographic variables were controlled. 
Hanks and Eckland also tested the mediation effects of 
teacher and college-oriented peer relationships. Both of 
these variables demonstrated significant mediation effects. 
The authors suggested that social relationships experienced 
in an activity might be important reasons for prosocial 
participant outcomes. 

Otto and Alwin (1979) further examined prosocial 
relationships as a possible explanation of the effects of 
participation. Otto and Alwin measured the predictive value 
of EAP upon future educational success. In addition, the 
authors tested several factors which might mediate the 
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relationship between EAP and educational outcomes. While 
other variables tested did not yield significant results, 
peer aspirations, degree of encouragement from friends, and 
parental encouragement were found to be significant 
mediators of EAP impact, even after several sociodemographic 
and academic aptitude variables were statistically 
controlled. The authors contended that although prosocial 
relationships are indeed important, their importance can be 
measured by their influence on the values and attitudes of 
participants. It is these values and attitudes, the authors 
argued, which directly influence outcomes . 

Marsh (1992) has investigated which internal 
conceptions in particular might be the source of EAP's 
effects. Marsh (1992) followed 10,613 students for two 
years, from their sophomore. to senior years of high school. 
Multiple regression analysis revealed EAP to be a 
significant predictor of higher senior grades, honors, 
homework, locus of control, and academic and social self- 
concept and lower absenteeism and trouble. These results 
remained even when SES and ability levels were controlled. 
The author also tested the value of self-concept as a 
mediator of the impact of EAP. The only self-concept 
measure that seemed to have any mediation value was academic 
self-concept, (which in this study was composed largely of a 
youth's reported attitudes about school). In conclusion. 
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the author argued that these findings support a commitment 
to school rather than a self-esteem model. The commitment 
to school hypothesis predicts that experiences within an 
extracurricular activity enhance a youth's commitment to 
school which mediates positive effects on outcomes. 

Other researchers have examined EAP's relationship to 
concepts similar to Marsh's (1992) definition of commitment. 
Nover (1981) examined the effect of extracurricular 
participation on variables which measured the bond between a 
youth and his/her school. The author tested 239 high school 
students on their grades, extracurricular activity 
involvement (tested dichotomously, by hourly involvement, 
and by offices held) and their feelings of connection to the 
school. The authors conceptualized connection as: a 
perceived sense of belonging to the school; a perceived 
sense of influence on the school; a perceived sense of 
school functioning; and perceived social support. The 
authors found that EAP involvement was significantly 
associated with all of the school connection variables. 

This relationship persisted even when SES and sex were 
statistically controlled. The authors concluded that EAP 
impacts students' feelings about their school and their role 
within it. 
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Summary 

The limited research which has investigated how EAP 
impacts youth behavior suggests that the social interaction 
experienced within an activity is the mechanism of the 
supposed influence (Hanks & Eckland, 1976; Snyder, 1975; 
Spady, 1970; Otto & Alwin, 1979) . Researchers have only 
hypothesized, however, about what internal representations 
or understandings these mechanisms might influence. 

Although many researchers have suggested the importance of a 
sense of school connection (Finn, 1989; Marsh, 1992; Mahoney 
& Cairns, 1997; McNeal, 1995; Spady, 1970), few studies have 
examined the link between EAP and a youth' s understanding of 
connection. The studies that have been conducted, however, 
suggest that there are important relationships between EAP 
and connection (Nover, 1981; Fetro, 1987) . It is argued 
that experiences within extracurricular activities affect an 
individual's understanding of the meaning and character of 
the school as a social institution (Finn, 1989; Nover, 1981; 
Marsh, 1992; Mahoney & Cairns, 1997). This thesis is in 
great need of additional examination and testing. 

Connection 

According to the above review, a psychosocial sense of 
connection might be an important variable in which to 
explain the impact of EAP upon various outcomes. Before 
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proposing a model to test this hypothesis, it is necessary 
to clarify the concept of connection . The first section 
reviews the literature's varying treatments of connection. 
Following this section, studies are presented which examine 
the effects of a sense of connection. 

Alienation of man/woman has been an important theme in 
philosophy since the dawn of the industrial revolution. 

Hegel and Marx spoke of alienation as a feature of 
industrialization which isolated workers from their work and 
indeed from their world (for a review of this tradition see 
Denise, 1977) . Fromm (1973) considered alienation to be a 
reflection of modern man's disconnection from our more 
natural, traditional roots. 

This rich philosophical history has inspired 
operationalization and testing by more empirically oriented 
traditions. Fields as diverse as organizational psychology 
(Kurango, 1979) and criminology (Hirschi, 1969) have 
developed constructs that resemble alienation, or its 
antithesis, connection . Although the literature on 
connection and alienation is widespread and varied, several 
theoretical traditions can be identified. This review will 
briefly explore these traditions and illustrate how, indeed, 
they seem to have commonality. Moreover, I will summarize 
limitations in the respective theoretical treatments which 
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suggest the necessity of a new conceptualization for the 
purposes of the current study. 

Alienation 

Alienation as an empirical construct was studied most 
actively in the 1960s and 1970s (Fetro, 1987) . It is based 
on the premise that human beings, regardless of the social 
phenomenon, inherently seek out connection (Kurango, 1979; 
or Fetro, 1987; Newman, 1981) . Alienation, then, results 
from a frustration of this inherent drive (Newman, 1981; 
Seeman, 1975) . 

Seeman (1959) outlined the most frequently cited 
framework for the study of alienation (for a content 
analysis see Fetro, 1987) . Based on the existing literature 
and his own research, he outlined several different 
conceptualizations of alienation. Subsequently, these 
different types of alienation have been used as components 
of alienation (Fetro, 1987; Neal & Rettig, 1967; Dean, 

1961). His .categories of the types of alienation are: 1) 
powerlessness-the sense of low control-mastery over events; 
2) meaninglessness-the sense of incomprehensibility vs. 
understanding of personal or social affairs; 3) 
normlessness- high expectancies for commitment to socially 
unapproved means vs . conventional means for the achievement 
of given goals; 4) self estrangement- the individual's 
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estrangement in activities that are not intrinsically 
rewarding vs. involvement in a task for its own sake; 5) 
social isolation- the sense of exclusion or rejection vs. 
social acceptance. These divergent yet related types of 
alienation have grounded the study of alienation, 
particularly within the fields of social psychology and 
sociology (Fetro & Fitello, 1988). 

In this theoretical tradition several features can be 
identified which suggest a new approach is needed for the 
purposes of this study. Firstly, alienation has been argued 
to be a global phenomenon (Seeman, 1975) . An individual, it 
is contended, possesses a level of alienation in relation to 
the world as a whole. Accordingly, most instruments in this 
tradition assess an overall sense of alienation (Dean, 1961; 
Groat & Neal, 1975; Neal & Rettig, 1967; Seeman, 1959) . The 
instruments, which have been used in the bulk of alienation 
research, pose self-statement s such as: The international 

situation is so complex that it just confuses a person to 
think about it; or More and more I feel helpless in the face 
of what's happening today (Groat & Neal, 1975; Dean, 1961) . 
Other researchers, on the contrary, have argued that 
alienation is a phenomenon which has distinct patterns and 
levels respectively for family, peer and school contexts 
(Brofenbrenner, 1974, Burbach, 1972; Krohn and Massey, 1980; 
Calabrese, 1987; Richmond, 1985; Hindelang, 1973; Marcos et 
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al., 1986; Barber & Olsen, 1997) . The theoretical position 
taken by most alienation literature overlooks the contextual 
distinctiveness of an individual's relationships. 

In addition, this tradition considers alienation to be 
a structural rather than an individual phenomenon. That is, 
alienation is said to be a feature of the social 
circumstances in the life of an individual (Newman, 1981) . 
Alienation is defined less as an individual perception, the 
result of an interaction between internal and external 
circumstance, but more as a feature of the social context in 
which the individual resides. This interpretation neglects 
individual attitudinal and perceptual differences which 
distinctively influence an individual's sense of 
connection/alienation (Newman, 1981; Fetro & Vitello, 1988). 
It is important to view connection/alienation as a dynamic 
transaction between social contexts and individuals, 
complete with their distinct personal characteristics and 
personal histories. 

Finally, alienation studies have focused strictly on 
the negative side of the ledger, considering only the 
negative extreme of the connection/alienation continuum 
(Kurango, 1979) . This approach is useful when attempting to 
identify alienating circumstances or the perceptions of 
alienating circumstances. In order to inform practitioners 
on how to successfully organize activities, it seems 
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important to focus upon connection and factors that 
contribute to its development. 

In sum, the theoretical and empirical literature that 
has studied alienation has increased our understanding of 
the process of global alienation and its effects. 

Alienation as a construct might not be useful, however, in 
considering levels of connection particularly if one's focus 
is the school context. 

Social Control 

One of the most important theories in the sociology of 
juvenile delinquency is Social Control theory (Hirschi, 

1969) . Control theory contends that individuals are 
naturally inclined to commit deviant acts and that the 
strength of one's social bond to conventional society 
mediates this propensity. Hirschi (1969) posits that 
components of any social bond include: personal attachments, 
commitment to conventional aspirations; involvement in 
conventional activities, and belief in the conventional 
system. Attachment involves the presence of social and 
emotional ties to others. Hirschi argues that these ties 
must have a sense of importance or meaning to the 
individual. When youth think that the ties with 
conventional individuals are important and meaningful, they 
care what these conventional others think and are more 
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likely to behave consistently with conventional values. 
Commitment as an element of social bonding emphasizes the 
practical, rational factors which encourage adherence to 
society's conventions. Hirschi posits that commitment stems 
from a rational analysis of what one needs to do in order to 
achieve internal goals. For example, understanding the 
importance of staying in school in order to graduate and get 
a good job contributes to a sense of commitment to the 
society. The third element is involvement in prosocial 
activities. The more youth are involved in activities which 
are endorsed by conventional society, the more likely they 
are to view society positively. Finally, Hirschi argues 
that youth have beliefs in the efficacy and legitimacy of 
conventional society. Without this belief youth are prone 
to disconnect from the prosocial society. All these 
elements together cement the social bond youth have with 
society's conventional values. Accordingly, the stronger 
the bond youth have with conventional society, the more 
likely they are to behave prosocially. 

Control theory also has several features which suggest 
a new approach is needed for the purposes of this study. 

This orientation,' like- the alienation orientation, has a 
global perspective in its assessment of the success of a 
social bond. Hirschi' s (1969) social control theory 
overlooks the possibility that particular contextual systems 
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(e.g. school family, peers) might each have a distinct 
social bond pattern and thus necessitate distinct 
consideration and assessment. As Marcos and colleagues 
(1986) assert, "...social control influences of parents, 
school, and peers are simply too theoretically and 
empirically distinct to be treated as one construct", 

(p. 137-138) . 

In addition, social control theory (Hirschi, 1969) 
presents involvement in conventional activities as one 
of the theoretical elements of a social bond. Other 
components, {belief, commitment, and attachment) , seem 
to define psychosocial phenomena which assess a youth's 
understanding of their relationship to a social 
institution. Involvement, as Hirschi (1969) defines 
and measures it, however, is a social behavior and does 
not have conceptual consistency with the other elements 
of the social bond (Krohn & Massey, 1980) . As an 
illustration, Hirschi (1969) assessed involvement by 
measuring a youth's participation in extracurricular 
activities and time spent doing homework. 

Participation in a conventional activity, although 
related to commitment and other elements of a bond, 
does not necessarily produce an increased sense of a 
social bond (Krohn & Massey, 1980) . Thus, inclusion of 
involvement as an element of a bond does not add to the 
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conceptual and empirical clarity of the social bond 
construct . 

Control theory has provided a foundation for much 
of the research on delinquency. Nevertheless, a 
conceptualization which is composed of analogous 
psychosocial elements and assesses institutions 
independently, would be an important contribution to 
the literature and would add efficacy to the current 
study . 

School Belonging 

Learning and education theorists have also utilized 
concepts similar to the above-described traditions. Maslow 
(1962), for example, argued that a sense of belonging was a 
necessary precursor to knowledge and understanding in a 
learning hierarchy. More recently, several researchers have 
argued that relatedness to one's learning environment is a 
fundamental element in one's motivation to learn (Ryan, 
Stiller, & Lynch, 1990; Cornell & Wellborn, 1990) . 
Relatedness is defined as the existence of "secure and 
satisfying connections with others in the social milieu", 
(Deci, Vallerand, Pelletier, Ryan, 1991, 327) . This 
relatedness encourages an embracing of the norms and values 
of the larger learning environment (Deci et al . , 1991) . 
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Goodenow (1993a) has also posited the importance of a 
sense of connection in a youth's behavioral motivation. She 
suggests that belonging directly impacts motivation, which 
in turn influences youth behavior. The author argues that 
much of the motivational research focuses on strictly 
cognitive influences: variables like self-efficacy (e.g. 
Schunk, 1989), or expectations for success or failure 
(Weiner, 1985) . Goodenow (1993a) submits, as defensible as 
these relationships to motivation might be, there is a 
larger environmental-dependent constituent that frames the 
development of these and other factors. Goodenow posits 
this construct as school belonging (1993a) , or later as, 
psychological sense of school membership (1993b) . Goodenow 
(1993a) defined belonging as, youths' "sense of being 
accepted, valued and included, and encouraged by others, 
(teachers and peers) in the academic setting and a feeling 
of oneself to be an important part of the life and activity 
of the classroom" (Goodenow, 1993a, 25) . She claims that 
belonging involves mutual support and respect. 

As with the other theoretical treatments, these 
constructs have several shortcomings which suggest a new 
approach for this study. Firstly, these educationally 
oriented conceptualizations lack critical theoretical 
details. The concepts are defined only by one or two lines 
of explanation (Goodenow, 1993a; Deci et al . , 1991). The 
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reader is left wondering about the necessary elements of the 
construct or how these attitudes or perceptions might lead 
to improvements in outcomes. In addition, little empirical 
research has been done to assess these constructs. Thus, 
the theoretical details necessary to these perspectives have 
not been provided. 

These educational perspectives also seem to focus on 
one particular aspect of a connection bond. For example, 
school belonging (Goodenow, 1993a) and relatedness (Ryan et 
al., 1990) are primarily concerned with the socioemotional 
bond a student has with other individuals in the school 
context. These approaches omit the rational or cognitive 
elements of a connective bond. A youth's understanding of 
the rational importance of a social bond might indeed be 
fundamental to its strength (Wehlage, Rutter, Smith & Lesko, 
1986) . 

Although these educational perspectives speak more in 
the positively oriented lexicon of belonging and commitment 
and focus particularly on the school context, they 
nonetheless fall short of explaining the necessary and 
sufficient elements of their approach. Furthermore, they 
seem to focus solely on socioemotional aspects of the social 
bond. 
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Summary 

These diverse theoretical traditions (alienation, 
control, and belonging) seem to be proposing and studying 
similar phenomena. Fundamentally, these traditions posit an 
internally perceived link between the individual and social 
contexts. Each perspective, however, has its own particular 
elements of connection. More importantly for the purpose of 
the current study, these treatments have shortcomings which 
make them untenable for the proposed model. These 
approaches need to be consolidated in a rigorous, context- 
specific fashion in order to efficaciously test the current 
model. A definition that will more strictly meet these 
needs will be offered in Chapter III. 

Connection and Problem Behaviors* 

Although the above theoretical traditions are not in 
agreement as to the particular organization of connection, 
they do converge on the premise that an individual's 
understanding of a social connection can impact his/her 
behavior. Indeed, the bulk of research that these 
traditions have generated has investigated the relationship 
between a sense of connection and outcome behaviors (see 
Fetro, 1987; Gottfredson & Hirschi, 1990) . Since this 
relationship is at the center of the proposed model, key 

See Appendix B. for a chart comparing the reviewed studies. 
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studies, which represent this extensive literature, are 
systematically reviewed. 

Hirschi's 1969 study is an oft-cited example of the 
relationship between a youth's social bond and his/her 
social behavior. He measured Attachment (to school, 
parents, and peers). Belief (in law enforcement and overall 
social structure) , Commitment (to conventional educational, 
professional, and financial aspirations), and Involvement 
(hours participating in conventional activities). Hirschi 
found inverse relationships between social bond items and 
delinquency. Hirschi concluded that deficiencies in these 
social bond elements are fundamental causes of delinquency. 

Other authors, using the social control perspective, 
have investigated whether problem behaviors such as 
substance use might demonstrate a similar association. 

Krohn, Massey, Skinner and Lauer (1983) measured 1,076 
secondary students' social bonds and smoking behavior at 
Time 1 and then one year later at Time 2. The authors 
factor analyzed 36 items that represented attachment , 
commitment and belief. The factor analysis suggested three 
different attachment factors (parent, friends, and school) , 
three different commitment factors (work, school activities, 
and education) , and two different belief factors (propriety 
of cigarette, and other substance use) . Multiple regression 
equations revealed that school and parent commitment and 
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belief variables were predictive of a decreased likelihood 
of smoking behavior at Time 1 and Time 2. Peer attachment 
was also found to have a positive relationship with smoking 
behavior. The authors concluded that, although these 
findings do not validate Hirschi's model precisely, they do 
suggest that conventional social bond levels are important 
predictors of substance use. 

Other theoretical traditions have also argued that 
connection/alienation levels are related to problem 
behaviors. Calabrese and Adams (1990), seeking to test the 
hypothesis that alienated youth are more prone to 
delinquency, measured incarcerated (n = 157) vs. non- 
incarcerated (n = 1,318) adol-escents . The authors used the 
Dean Alienation Scale (Dean, 1961), which measures several 
of Seeman' s (1959) types of alienation {isolation, 
normlessness, and powerlessness) . The authors found 
significant differences between incarcerated and non- 
incarcerated youth for powerlessness , isolation and total 
alienation scores. The authors concluded that alienated 
youth are more likely to be delinquent. 

Another study used a cross-national sample to consider 
the relationship between alienation and substance use 
behaviors (Nutbeam & Aaro, 1991) . The authors measured 
sociodemographics and alienation (using three global items) . 
The alienation items were found to be positively associated 
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with youth substance use. The authors found this 
relationship was fairly consistent across nations and 
sociodemographic categories. The authors discussed these 
findings as evidence of youth-alienation's relationship with 
substance use behavior. 

These and other similar findings (e.g. Moyer & Motta, 
1982; Beneke, 1970; Hindelang, 1973; Krohn & Massey, 1980) 
have suggested that youth behavior is influenced by their 
understanding of their connection with the larger social 
order. Brof enbrenner (1974), however, has argued that 
different social contexts (school, family, etc.) have 
distinct developmentally-guided patterns of influence. He 
has further argued that school, and a youth's sense of 
connection to it, has its own important influence upon youth 
behavior, particularly for adolescents (Brof enbrenner , 1974; 

Calabrese, 1987) . 

Several researchers, in accordance with this thesis, 
have investigated the degree of association between a 
youth's sense of connection to school and his/her behavior. 
Reid (1981), for example, investigated the relationship 
between alienation levels and levels of school attendance. 

A youth' s sense of alienation was measured using eight items 
garnered from the Dean (1961) and Neal and Rettig (1967) 
alienation scales. These items, however, were adapted to 
assess the school context in particular (e.g. I can't make 
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much sense out of what happens at this school) . The 
absentees were compared with control groups on single item 
aspects of alienation. Significant differences were found 
for items that assessed school belonging, helplessness, and 
confusion . The author concluded that students who are 
alienated from school are more prone to absenteeism. 

Goodenow and Grady (1993) examined the relationship 
between school belonging and a broad range of school-related 
outcomes. The author administered the Psychological Sense 
of School Membership scale (PSSM) to a diverse sample of 755 
secondary students . School belonging was found to be 
significantly correlated with school achievement, grades, 
expectancies for school success, attendance, and lack of 
tardiness. The author concluded that this empirical 
examination offered important preliminary evidence for the 
influence of sense of school belonging upon youth academic 
and non-academic behavior. 

Using a concept similar to Goodenow' s (1993a) school 
belonging, Battistich and Horn (1997) tested its relationship 
to a variety of youth problem behaviors. The authors 
sampled 1,434 fifth- and sixth-grade students from schools 
throughout the U.S. The authors measured a construct, sense 
of the school as a community, which they defined as 
students' having caring, supportive relationships, and 
autonomy and control over the school environment. Multiple 
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regression analysis found that higher levels of school- 
community were associated with significantly less substance 
use and less delinquent activity. These authors suggested 
that the school context, and a youth's understanding of it, 
is an important influence upon youth behavior. 

A similar study was conducted using a social control 
perspective (Jenkins, 1997). Jenkins (1997) sampled 754 
middle school students, measuring their school commitment, 
belief in school, attachment to school, and school 
involvement. Using a path analytic procedure, Jenkins found 
direct relationships between belief, commitment, and 
attachment for school crime and school misbehavior. She 
also found direct relationships between belief and 
commitment and attendance. These relationships persisted 
despite the statistical control of numerous sociodemographic 
variables. This study is in agreement with other studies 
which have found a significant link between youth sense of 
school connection and their behavior (Goodenow & Grady, 

1993; Goodenow, 1993b; Richmond, 1985; Hershaff, 1978; Reid, 
1981; Elliot & Voss, 1974). 

Summary 

In sum, these studies seem to have established an 
important association between school connection and youth 
behavior. Few empirical studies, however, have investigated 
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factors which might increase a youth's sense of connection. 
Much of the existing body of research has focused solely on 
sociodemographic variables . Researchers have found that 
school connection differs between socioeconomic groups 
(Fetro, 1987; Raymond, 1983), ethnicities (Trusty et al . , 
1993; Calabrese & Poe, 1990; Moyer & Motta, 1982; Fetro, 
1987; Raymond, 1983), sexes (Hendrix, Sederberg & Miller, 
1990; Trusty et al., 1993; Calabrese & Seldin, 1986; Fetro, 
1987; Raymond, 1983), and age groups (Fetro, 1987; Trusty et 
al., 1993; Raymond, 1983) . 

While these variables are important considerations in 
assessing a youth' s level of connection, those who seek to 
prevent deviant youth behavior are interested in determining 
which methods, in particular, might impact a youth's sense 
of school connection. Social development theory (Hawkins 
and Weiss, 1985) and participation/identification theory 
(Finn, 1989) both hypothesize that participatory activities, 
those which involve youth in conventional environments and 
nurture conventional relationships, can positively affect a 
youth's sense of school connection. Some preliminary 
studies have indeed found that extracurricular activity 
participation might be associated with higher levels of 
school connection (Fetro, 1987; Nover, 1981; Burbach, 1978). 
According to the reviewed research and the theoretical 
foundation outlined in Chapter I, a causal model 
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interpreting the relationship between EAP, school 
connection, and problem behaviors can be proposed. This 
interpretation suggests that participation in 
extracurricular activities encourages a sense of connection 
to school. This sense of connection influences a youth to 
behave more consistently with adult-conventional values. A 
detailed description of how this thesis will be tested will 
follow in Chapter III. 
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Chapter XXX. 



Methods 

Definitions 

Extracurricular Activities 

Although most of the literature researching 
extracurricular activities has been limited to athletic 
activities, an extracurricular activity can not be equated 
solely with athletics (Holland & Andre, 1987). 
Extracurricular activities are programs which fulfill two 
basic conditions: 1) they are not part of the regular 
curricular program; and 2) they are structured in some way 
(not just socializing, but working towards some prosocial 
mission or goal) (Holland & Andre, 1987). This definition 
is obviously a broad one. One purpose of this study is to 
refine the definition of what is an effective 
extracurricular activity. By defining extracurricular 
activities inclusively, I am able to consider a broad 
spectrum of activities so as to compare their relative 
predictive importance within the proposed model. 

Included in this study of extracurricular activities 
are activities, which are outside of school (for the exact 
extracurricular activity items used in this study see a copy 
of the survey in Appendix C) . Considering outside-of-school 
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activities provides the opportunity to compare the patterns 
of these activities with more traditional, school-sponsored 
extracurricular activities. 

Problem Behaviors 

This model will test both school- and non-school- 

related problem behaviors in order to determine the overall 

* 

validity of the proposed hypothesis. I will consider 
problem behaviors as indicators of larger latent phenomenon 
such as school-related failure and societal deviance. The 
variables that will be used to test these phenomena will be 
attendance and substance use. These variables are important 
indicators of conduct which repres-ents an adherence to 
prosocial values; furthermore, these variables are important 
problem behaviors themselves and are at the center of much 
public concern (McNeal, 1995; Cooley et al., 1995). 

School Connection 

Since school connection as it is employed in the proposed 
model is an original construct, an explicit definition is 
necessary. An individual's sense of connection, as it 
relates to a particular social institution, is posited to be 
composed of the following psychosocial elements: 

• Power is defined as the perceived ability to control 
aspects of the organization or institution; it is 
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the expectancy or probability held by the individual 
that his/her behavior can influence the structural 
or functional characteristics of the social 

institution; 

• Commitment is defined as the expectancy that 

adherence to the rules and goals of the social 
institution is rewarded. It is an understanding 

that it is beneficial, as measured from one's own 
perspective, to accept various social institutions' 
values and goals; 

• Belief is defined as the perception that the social 

institution' s structure and function are fair and 
efficacious, thus promoting a sense of validity. 
Belief is the sum of understandings that the social 
institution is properly organized and administered; 

• Belonging is defined as being connected by virtue of 
personal relationships with other members of the 
institution. These attachments are defined as ones 
that are understood to provide a degree of 
acceptance and emotional support. 

In order to move forward with this new inclusive 
conceptualization of connection, some clarifications need to 
be made in order to create a more complete and coherent 
construct. Firstly, connection is an individual as well as 
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a structural, phenomenon. That is, connection is based on 
the perception of the individual. Although this perception 
is dependent on the characteristics of a social institution, 
it is not determined by them. This distinction can be 
illustrated by an example whereby an organization maintains 
an alienating climate such as a lack of input in decision- 
making. This circumstance might be alienating to some 
individuals, while not at all to others (Newman, 1981) . 
Connection is an inter-relationship between an individual 
and a social institution. The perception that a 
circumstance or relationship is alienating is one which is 
subject to individual perceptual and cognitive 
interpretations. Moreover, these perceptions and cognitions 
are influenced by a history of past connection experiences 
(Finn, 1989; Brof enbrenner , 1974).. 

Another fundamental distinction is that an individual's 
sense of connection differs from social institution to 
social institution (Kurango, 1979) . For example, an 
individual might have an alienating relationship with 
his/her school while being highly connected to an antisocial 
peer group like a gang. Considering social contexts 
independently is more consistent with existing research 
which has found that subjects demonstrate differential 
patterns of connection (Marcos et al., 1986; Krohn & Massey, 
1980; Hindelang, 1973; Richmond, 1985; Barber & Olsen, 
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1997) . Given that the- school and its activities are the 
current context of interest, this study will examine school 
connection in particular. 

A youth's sense of connection to his/her school has to 
be understood as a developmental phenomenon, one which is 
highly dynamic and interactive. According to Ford and 
Lerner (1992) and their Developmental Systems Theory, 
individual development is a sequence of transactions between 
multiple levels of systems. These systems, they argue., 
range from the cellular to the cultural level and are 
constantly transacting over time. A pattern of school 
connection is the result of a transaction between a 
contextual system and the individual, with all his/her 
personal and cultural subsystems (Finn, 1989; Brof enbrenner , 
1974). This pattern, then, is ever changing over time and 
is constantly interacting within and without the individual. 

Procedure 

In order to obtain a diverse sample to test the school 
connection mediation model, 6th- through 12th-grade students 
were surveyed from two different school districts. One of 
the school districts is largely suburban and populated by 
generally high- and middle-socioeconomic status families . 

The other is a suburban/urban school district and is 
composed of mainly low- and middle-SES families. Both 
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districts are located in the East Bay region of Northern 
California . 

The overall student population for the first district 
is 35,886 of which approximately 50 percent are secondary 
students (Mt. Diablo Unified School District Records, 1996). 
The district maintains nine middle schools, six high 
schools, and one continuation school. Sixty-seven percent 
of the students are European-American* , 16 percent Hispanic- 
American, 8 percent Asian-American, 5 percent African- 
American, 3 percent Filipino-American, and 1 percent Pacific 
Islander-American. Approximately 10 percent of student 
families receive Aid for Families with Dependent Children 
(AFDC) . Over the past 10 years this district has seen an 
increase in student population, ethnic diversity, AFDC 
participation, and ESL participation. This school district 
has also seen a decline in student proficiency scores on 
math, reading, and writing exams. The number of incidents 
of problem behaviors has also generally increased. 

The second school district has a total student 
population of 32,288, approximately fifty percent of who are 
secondary students (West Contra Costa Unified School 
District Bulletin, 1996) . The district has five middle 
schools, five high schools, and 11 alternative schools. The 

School district number one and number two use different ethnic 
groupings to categorize their student population. in this description 
of each district, the categories from district records have been used. 
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ethnic distribution is: American- Indian, .5 percent; Asian 
and Pacific Islander, 13 percent; Afro-American, 35 percent; 
Filipino, 5 percent; Hispanic, 24 percent; and White, 22 
percent. On average, 25 percent of the families whose 
children attend this district receive AFDC. The district's 
sociodemographic composition has been relatively consistent 
over the past ten years. This school district has also seen 
a decline in student proficiency scores on math, reading, 
and writing exams. The district is among the state's lowest 
performing on most of the standardized state exams. This 
district has also seen an increase in the occurrence of 
problem behaviors . 

The sampling procedure was designed to obtain subjects 
who represented both district populations. Since it was 
unfeasible to assess all students within both districts, it 
was decided that several classes were to be chosen from each 
school site. Each school was randomly assigned grade levels 
to assess. For example, one high school might be directed 
to sample two 10^^ grade classes and two 12^^ grade classes. 
Because of the scheduling difficulties that are particular 
to each school site, school administrators (principals, 
vice-principal, or student service administrators) who were 
familiar with instructors and site-scheduling were directed 
to choose the actual classes that were to be surveyed. 

School administrators were instructed to choose class (es) 
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which represented the diversity of the overall school 
population (for a copy of instructions see Appendix D) . 

This procedure was also used at the alternative secondary 
schools. The students of the targeted classes were 
contacted by site administrators and asked to participate in 
the study. Students were given the appropriate consent 
forms and encouraged by teachers to return them (see 
Appendix E) . Students who completed the forms were allowed 
to participate in the study. 

Each survey administrator was trained by the author on 
a standard administration protocol (see Appendix F) . Survey 
administrators were contracted from local community 
counseling agencies and were not familiar with the schools 
or the students at their respective administration sites. 

The survey administrators reported a varied amount of time 
for administration, from 20-40 minutes. The administrators 
assisted students who had difficulties with the language and 
content of the survey. This assistance, in cases where 
there was English language difficulty, consisted of reading 
particular items to a student. The survey was also 
translated into Spanish and distributed to students who 
requested Spanish-language versions. 

To maintain the anonymity of the participants, no names 
or numbers were used which would help identify individual 
subjects. The completed surveys were put into folders. 
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These folders were put into boxes that were delivered to 
district headquarters. 

There are several sampling weaknesses, which need to be 
discussed prior to continuing. Firstly, the sample itself 
was not strictly random. Site administrators (principals, 
vice-principal, or student service administrators) at each 
of the schools chose which classes were to be surveyed. 

Their instructions were to choose classes or a combination 
of classes that represented the diversity of the school as a 
whole (see Appendix D) . Practically, it must be understood 
that these administrators might have chosen classes based on 
reasons of convenience. Thus, the sample in this study 
might not genuinely represent the combined school districts' 
population . 

Another methodological weakness is that school 
districts were sampled under different conditions. Firstly, 
the survey administrators at each of the districts were 
different. Secondly, the survey was administered at 
different times during the school year. The first district 
administered the survey in spring 1997, the second district 
in fall 1997. Finally, for the second district this was the 
first year of this survey's administration. For district 
number one, this was its fourth year administering this 
survey. Together these differences might confound findings 
that seem to occur as a result of the different 
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sociodemographic compositions. For example, results might 
suggest that lower SES youth have a higher sense of school 
connection. This finding, however, might be due to the fact 
that a larger proportion of the lower SES youth were sampled 
in the earlier part of the year when they felt more positive 
about school and their relationship to it. Thus, these 
sampling differences have to be examined carefully through 
appropriate preliminary comparisons. 

Participants 

In total, 1,756 students were surveyed during the 
1997/1998 school year (see Table 1 below) . The sample 
seemed to be equally distributed by sex, grade level, and 
ethnicity. Free lunch, however, as an indicator of 
socioeconomic status seemed to be slcewed. Approximately one 
quarter of the sample reported receiving free lunch. 
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Table 1. Participant data. 



n=l,756 


variable 


Sample 

Composition 


Sex 


Male 


46.4% 


Female 


53.6% 


Grade level 


6^^ 


9.4 


yth 


27 . 9 


gth 


15.5 


gth 


10.1 


10'^^' 


10.8 


11th 


17 . 6 


12'^^ 


18.7 


Ethnicity 


Hispanic-Am . 


18.1 


African-Am. 


16.4 


European-Am . 


21.8 


Asian-Am. 


14.8 


Native Am . 


2.8 


Pac. Islandr.-Am. 


4.0 . 


Mixed/Other 


16.4 


Mother's ed. level 


Non HS grad. 


14.1 


HS grad. Only 


23.1 


Some college 


23.9 


College grad. 


38.9 


Father's ed. Level 


Non HS grad. 


13.4 


HS grad. Only 


22.8 


Some college 


21.6 


College grad. 


42.3 


Free Lunch 


yes 


25.6 


No 


74.4 



One important weakness in this data collection effort 
was that those students who chose to participate seemed to 
be, in general, less "at risk" than those who did not 
participate. Since only those students who returned parent 
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consent forms were allowed to participate in the study, this 
process clearly affected the character of the sample. 
Response rates varied from school to school and 
ranged from 30 to nearly 100 percent. The overall sample 
response rate was 65 percent. The sample seemed to be of 
higher socioeconomic status than the combined district 
populations. District records of student eligibility for 
free lunch were compared to sample responses to a question 
on the receipt of free lunch. The district-recorded free 
lunch eligibility rates were slightly higher than the 
sample's self-report data. Moreover, random interviews with 
classroom instructors following the survey administration 
suggested that those students who did not participate were 
generally more "at risk". Thus, this sampling weakness must 
be noted and incorporated into any interpretations of the 
data . 

Instrumenl: 

The survey instrument was part of the two districts' 
yearly assessment of the current state of their schools. 

The instrument also fulfills several funding agency 
requirements for assessment and evaluation. The instrument 
measures school connection, school safety, EAR, ' 
sociodemographics, and substance attitudes and use. The 
data for this study was obtained from the fourth year of 
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this survey's administration. The instrument was originally 
developed with approximately 30 focus groups from various 
schools (for a more detailed description of the design 
procedure see Brown and Dean, [1997]) . Focus groups are a 
method designed to generate free flowing discussion around 
particular issues. Each group included 4-8 students and 
took approximately an hour to complete. The author of this 
study conducted these focus groups with assistance from 
University of California, Davis (U.C.D.) undergraduate 
students. The issues that guided the original discussions 
were school connection and safety issues (for a sample focus 
group script see Appendix G) . 

Items for the instrument were developed based on 
theoretical concerns, prior research, focus group 
discussions, and concerns of district administration staff. 
The draft form of the survey was reviewed and critiqued by 
teachers, students, U.C.D. academics, and school district 
staff. This process created the original survey. Each year 
following administration, focus groups were conducted with 
youth to help interpret the results and refine the survey. 

In addition, each year a principal component factor analysis 
was conducted on the school connection items in order to 
eliminate items that were redundant and did not uniquely 
contribute to factor groupings. Prior to each yearly 
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administration, the instrument was again reviewed*. In 
Spring 1996 a new substance use component was added. The 
final survey was a total of four pages (see Appendix C) . 

Each year a report was issued detailing the results and 
conclusions (for example see Duckert & Brown, 1998). 

Extracurricular Activity Participation 

Extracurricular participation was measured by a group 
of items that prompted subjects to respond to: How many 
hours per week do you spend doing the following activities? 
Response choices were: no hours, 1-5 hours, 6-10 hours, and 
over 11 hours. An hourly participation format was used in 
order to gain a consistency between subjects and activity 
categories (Nover, 1981) . It is also a scale that has 
applied meaning as well. Although a majority of the 
research in this field examines participation using a 
checklist format {Did you participate in the following 
activity?) , this method does not measure the degree of 
participation (McElroy, 1980; Nover, 1981; Holland & Andre, 
1987) . Many researchers have argued that it is degree of 
participation which is telling (Feltz & Weiss, 1984; Snyder, 
1975; Steinberg et al., 1988) . Several categories of 

This survey design procedure was also used in the second school 
district. The survey was administered, however, for the first time in 
this district in Fall 1997. Thus, the review process was not conducted. 
The district surveys differed slightly in ways that did not affect this 
study (for example, the inclusion of items that asked a student whether 
he/she had attended particular prevention or intervention programs). 
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extracurricular activities were used {sports, school- 
affiliated activities, non-school-affiliated activities , and 
fine arts) . These categories are based on suggestions from 
other researchers who have found activity categories to have 
distinct patterns of impact (Holland & Andre, 1987; Hanks & 
Eckland, 1976; McNeal, 1995; Gerber, 1996) . Lastly, a 
summed total of activity participation was used to measure 
total extracurricular activity participation (TEAP) . 

School Connection 

The school connection section of the survey contained 
items that attempted to assess the elements of school 
connection as defined in this chapter. The items were in 
self-statement form with responses: strongly agree, agree, 
disagree, and strongly disagree. The following items were 

used (presented here in their proposed categories) : 

( 

Commi tment 

I can be a success at this school. 

It pays to follow the rules at my school. 

My schoolwork helps in things that I do outside of school. 

I can reach my goals through this school. 

Power 

Adults at this school listen to students' concerns. 

Adults at this school act on students' concerns. 
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The principal at this school asks students about their 
ideas . 

I have many opportunities to make decisions at my school. 
Belonging 

I can be myself at this school. 

I feel like I belong at this school. 

I have friends at this school. 

I am comfortable talking to teachers at this school about 
problems . 

Belief* 

The rules at my school are fair. 

We do not waste time in my classes. 

Students of all racial and ethnic groups are respected at my 
school . 

When students have an emergency someone is there to help. 

This study maintains a quantitative model of influence, 
whereby alienation and connection are at opposite poles on a 
continuum (Hirschi, 1969) . These poles are distinguished by 
quantitative differences on a combined tally of the 
components of connection. The higher the power, belief, 
commitment, and belonging combined, the greater an 
individual's sense of school connection. As discussed 
above, these elements might have different patterns and 
levels but are nevertheless additive. 



Although some items seem to be objectively measuring school function, 
students respond to these items based on their subjective understanding 
of how the school functions. 
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A principal component factor analysis was conducted 
with the data in order to assess whether the hypothesized 
groupings were consistent with the sample data. Factor 
analysis is a procedure that is used to refine and group 
data. More specifically, factor analysis can be used as a 
formal decision-making process to determine subsets and 
larger sets- of covarying items (Guertin & Bailey, 1970) . An 
oblique rotation was used in order to allow the different 
factors to correlate, (which is consistent with this study's 
hypotheses) . A Kaiser-Guttman method was used to determine 
the numbers of factors to be extracted. 

Problem Behaviors 

Problem behaviors were measured by self-report items on 
attendance and substance use. These variables were chosen 
for their domain diversity, societal importance, and their 
ease of measurement. One self-report item was used to 
measure attendance (see Table 2 for a distribution of 
responses) . For substance use, a scale was developed for 
each of the substance use categories {cigarettes , alcohol, 
marijuana, and other drugs) . The scales for each of the 
substance use categories were composed of three substance 
use items (for the exact wording of each item see Appendix 
C) . The three items that composed each scale were ones that 
attempted to distinguish between heavy and infrequent users 
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in addition to non-users (see Table 3-6 for the distribution 
of responses) . Research has found that this is an important 
distinction (e.g. Shedler & Block, 1990). Each of the items 
were standardized and summed to generate a scale score for 
each of the four substance use categories and for total 
substance use. Each scale's internal consistency was tested 
with the Cronbach's (1951) alpha, a, test. Internal 
consistency alpha scores were found separately for each of 
the four substance categories and substance use overall (see 
Table 6) . 



Table 2: Frequency of class cutting. 



n=l,756 

Never 
1-2 times 
3-4 times 
Over 5 times 



Class cutting per month 
59.8% 

19.4% 

9.0% 

11.9% 



Table 3: Frequencies of substance use item #1 



n=l,756 


Alcohol Use 


Tobacco Use 


Marijuana use 


Other drug use 


Never 


55.7% 


94 . 1% 


71.6% 


75.3% 


Only at parties 


22.8% 


2.7% 


7 . 0% 


5.7% 


Whenever 


21.6% 


3.2% 


21.4% 


19.0% 
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Table 4: Frequencies of substance use item #2. 



n=l,756 


Alcohol Use 


Tobacco Use 


Marijuana use 


Other drug use 


Never 


62.4% 


94.8% 


72.9% 


76.7% 


Only at school 


10.5% 


2.0% 


6.4% 


5.0% 


Whenever 


27.1% 


3.2% 


20.7% 


18.3% 



Table 5 . Frequencies 


of substance use 


item #3. 




n=l,756 


Alcohol 

Use 


Tobacco 

Use 


Marij uana 
use 


LSD*, 

mushroom, or 
ecstasy use 


Crank, 
crack, or 
cocaine use 


Not at all 


62.5% 


74.0% 


73.6% 


95.7% 


95.9% 


Once or twice 


19.9% 


10.9% 


9.7% 


2.3% 


2.0% 


3-6 times 


9.7% 


3.6% 


6.0% 


1.0% 


1.0% 


7 or more times 


7.8% 


11.5% 


10.7% 


1.0% 


1.1% 



* Note: These two other drug variables were averaged together to 
construct the other drug score. 



Table 6. Cronbach alpha* levels from 
the combination of substance 
use items. 



Scale 

Alcohol 

Marij uana 

Hard Drugs 

Tobacco 

Total Substance Use 



Alpha Score 
.889 

.932 

.885 

. 936 

.773 



* Note: Since the distributions of the three combined items were 
similarly skewed, the Cronbach alpha method might not be a 
valid test of inter-item association. 
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In addition to these the scales, a dichotomous variable 
coding was used for all problem behavior categories , This 
dichotomization was conducted in response to the skewed 
nature of the problem behavior data (see Table 3-5) . For 
example, approximately 75 percent of the subjects responded 
never for all three of the tobacco use items. This 
distribution is clearly negatively skewed. Since many of 
the statistical methods employed in this study assume a 
normal distribution, it is important to use alternative 
methods to test the relationships between variables . 
Logistic regression analysis, which does not assume normal 
distribution, predicts dichotomous data from continuous 
data. Thus, the problem behavior data was dichotomized for 
use in the additional testing of the hypothesized 
relationships . 

Background variables 

Background variables used were sex, grade level, 
ethnicity, and socioeconomic status (measured separately 
with three standardized items: free lunch eligibility, 
mother's education level, and father's education level; 
a=.554). These variables were chosen based on past 
research which has suggested that each of these variables 
might be significant moderators of the impact of EAP and 
connection (Richmond, 1985; McNeal, 1995; Steinberg et al.. 
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1987; Calabrese & Poe, 1990; Trusty et al . , 1993; Hendrix et 
al. , 1990) . 

There are several other influences that might need to 
be factored into a thorough study. For example, self- 
concept or mental ability could affect the structure of the 
proposed model. These variables, due to length limitations, 
are not measured in this survey. I will rely on other 
research which has demonstrated significant effects, even 
when these variables are statistically controlled (e.g. 
Spady, 1970; Otto & Alwin, 1979; Hanks & Eckland, 1979; 
Marsh, 1992; Jenkins, 1997; Gerber, 1996). 

Analysis Plan 

In order to test the significance of the hypothesized 
relationships, multiple regression equations were used. 
Moreover, a series of multiple regression equations* is the 
recommended procedure for testing mediation effects (Baron & 
Kenney, 1986) . 

EAP and problem behaviors : Pathway c (See Figure 2. Below) 
Each problem behavior (attendance and substance use^) was 
separately regressed on extracurricular activity 

Both linear and logistic regression equations were employed. 

All four substance use categories (alcohol , cigarettes, marijuana, and 
other drugs) and total substance use were individually regressed. 
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participation {sports, fine arts, in-school activities, out- 
of -school activities , and total extracurricular activity- 
participation) . Sex, SES, ethnicity, and grade level were 
statistically controlled. 

School connection and problem behaviors : Pathway b 
Each problem behavior {attendance and substance use) was 
separately regressed on school connection {commitment , 
power, belief, belonging and total school connection) . Sex, 
SES, ethnicity , and grade level were statistically 
controlled . 

EAP and school connection : Pathway a 
School connection was separately regressed on 
extracurricular activity participation {sports, fine arts, 
in-school activities , and out-of -school activities) . Sex, 
SES, ethnicity, and grade level were statistically 
controlled . 

EAP and problem behaviors mediated by connection : Testing of 
the strength of Pathway c 

Each problem behavior {attendance and substance use) was 
separately regressed on extracurricular activity 
participation, while controlling for school connection . 
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Sex, SES, ethnicity, and grade level were also statistically 
controlled . 



Figure 2. Model for testing mediation effects of school 
connection . 



School Connection 




Power 

Commitment 

Belief 

Belonging 




EAP 




Outcomes 


Sports 


(c) 


Attendance 


Fine Arts 




Alcohol Use 


In-school Act. 




Cigarette Use 


Out-school Act. 




Marijuana Use 


Total EAP 




Other Drug Use 






Total Sub. Use 
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Chapter IV. 



Results 

School Connection 

In order to test internal reliability of the proposed 
school connection construct, a Cronbach' s alpha analysis 
was conducted using the two-district 1997 data. The 
analysis revealed an alpha level of .855 for the school 
connection variable. 

The school connection construct, as it is offered in 
the present study, is founded upon elements drawn from 
previous literature. Although these elements have been 
found to be conceptually valid for a global sense of 
connection, I have proposed an original combination of 
items which is intended to measure these elements in 
relation to the school context. In order to test the 
internal validity of these proposed elements, a principal 
component factor analysis was conducted using an oblique 
rotation. Using a Kaiser-Guttman normalization, the 
analysis converged on three factors which explained 49.55 
percent of the variance (see factor loadings in Table 7) . 
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Table 7: School connection factor matrix. 



Factor Loadings* 



Item 


Belief 


Commitment 


Belonginq 


Adults at this school listen to 
student concerns . 


.836 


-1.405E-02 


-6.813E-02 


Adults at this school act on 
student concerns , 


.840 


-.101 


-7.211E-02 


I have many opportunities to 
make decisions at my school. 


.491 


.206 


5.876E-02 


The principal asks students 
about their Ideas. 


. 625 


-8.608E-02 


-1.774E-02 


When there Is an emergency there 
Is someone there to help. 


.497 


-9.966E-02 


.297 


We do not waste time In my 
classes . 


.359 


. 115 


4.009E-02 


Students of all ethnic groups 
are respected. 


.391 


3.771E-02 


.258 


The rules at my school are fair. 


.551 


.221 


-9. 471E-02 


I am comfortable talking with 
adults at this school about my 
probl ems . 


.575 


5.183E-02 


3.279E-02 


I feel like I belong at this 
school . 


9.416E-02 


.114 


. 655 


I have friends at this school. 


-.164 


1.500E-02 


.779 


I can be myself at this school. 


9.234E-02 


. 114 


. 614 


I can be a success at this 
school . 


2.227E-02 


.832 


.109 


I can reach my goals through 
this school. 


-2.081E-02 


. 911 


1.560E-02 


My schoolwork helps In things 
that I do outside of school. 


3.226E-02 


.812 


-3.229E-03 


It pays to follow the rules at 
my school. 


.465 


.321 


7.180E-03 



* The highest factor loading for each item is underlined 
for clarity of presentation. 
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One of the proposed factors, power, seemed to merge 
with the belief factor. A student's belief about the 
legitimacy and function of school seems to be linked to 
his/her perceived power to discuss and affect change at the 
school. In addition, one item, I am comfortable talking 
with adults at this school about my problems , that was 
originally hypothesized to be a part of the belonging 
factor, was more congruous with the belief factor. This 
item seemed to fit with the more adult-oriented items of 
the belief factor. Aside from these adaptations, the 
resulting factor model is congruent with the one proposed 
in the previous chapter. 

EAP and Problem Behaviors* 

In an effort to test the relationship between 
extracurricular activity participation and problem 
behaviors, several sets of multiple regression equations 
were conducted using the 1997 data set. The first set of 
equations regressed problem behaviors on total 
extracurricular activity participation, (the combined hours 
of participation from all of the four activity categories). 



Please see Appendix H for a correlation matrix, which lists the 
Pearson's r coefficients of the variables included in the model. 
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while controlling for backgrouhd variables (see results in 
Table Total extracurricular activity participation 

(TEAP) was significantly associated with lower use in all 
of the substance use categories, despite the statistical 
control of background variables. For example, TEAP ( [i3=- 
.149], t [1620] =-6 . 222, p<.000) was significantly associated 
with lower total substance use. The logistic equations 
revealed corresponding results. For example, TEAP (R=- 
.072, p<.000) was significantly associated with lower total 
substance use. TEAP was not, however, significantly 
associated with class cutting in either of the statistical 
analyses . 



In order to address the skewed distribution of the problem behavior 
data, logistic regression equations, which mirrored linear equations, 
were also conducted. For the logistic analysis, problem behaviors were 
dichotomized with No Problem Behavior^O and Problem Behavioral , Since 
no important differences were found between the two types of 
regressions, only linear regression results were displayed in table 
form. 

^ Since the size of the current sample is substantial. Beta coefficients 
of less than .100 should be considered with caution. Conversely, if 
one assumes a multi-dimensional causal pattern, the statistical 
significance of a single factor of influence is noteworthy (Ahaldi & 
Diener, 1989) . 
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Table 8. Results from multiple regression equations 

predicting problem behaviors from TEAR after 
controlling background variables . 







Alcohol 


Tobacco 


Mari j , 


other 

Drugs 


Total 
Sub. Use 


Class 

Cutting 


TEAP 


(B) 


- . 135*** 


- . 141*** 


— . 1 2 2 * * * 


-.056* 


-.149*** 


-.026 


Gir<9cfe (I^) 


2 8 2 * * * 


. 224*** 


. 259*** 


.099*** 


.290*** 


. 430*** 


SES 


(B) 


-.006 


.012 


.002 


-.021 


-.001 


-.051* 


Sex 


(B) 


-.015 


.013 


-.054* 


. 018 


-.013 


-.028 


Afr. 


(B) 


-.059* 


-.130*** 


. 026 


-.002 


-.083** 


-.037 


Asian (B) 


-.123*** 


-.043 


- . 100*** 


-.040 


- . 102*** 


-.046 


Hisp 


■ (B) 


.028 


-.009 


.003* 


-.019 


.005 


.017 


Other (B) 


-.040 


.018 


-.034 


-.051 


-.029 


.008 


Adj . 




.114 


.073 


. 100 


. 015 


.112 


. 187 



* p<.05; ** p<.005; *** p<.000. 

Note: Sex is coded Male=0; Female=l. Ethnicity is coded Not of the 
ethnicity=0; Of the ethnicity=l. For example non-Hispanic=0 ; 
Hispanic=l . 



Background variables 

Although the background variables are not the 
variables of interest in this study, their relationship to 
problem behaviors is worth noting. In all of the 
regression equations predicting problem behaviors, a higher 
grade-level was associated with a greater degree of 
substance use and a greater amount of class cutting. This 
was particularly the case for class cutting ([73=.430], 
t[1620] =18 . 672, p<.000). Lower socioeconomic status was 
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significantly related ([73=-. 051], t [1620] =-2 . 095, p<.036) 
to a greater degree of class cutting. Also, being male was 
significantly related ([b*=-.274], t [1605] =-2 . 339, p<.019) 
to greater marijuana use. 

Asian-Americans , as compared to other respondents, 
reported significantly less alcohol ([b=-.921], t[1609]=- 

4.419, p<.000), marijuana ([b=-.699], t [ 1 605 ] =-3 . 585 , 
p<.000), and total substance ([b=-2.126], t [ 1 61 1 ] =-3 . 672 , 
p<.000) use. African-Americans, as compared to other 
respondents, reported less alcohol ([b=-.427], t[1609]=- 

2.089, p<.037), tobacco ([b=-.987], t [ 1 608 ] =-4 . 54 4 , 
p<.000), and total substance ([b=-1.679], t [ 1 612 ] =-2 . 958 , 
p<.003) use. These results were duplicated in the other 
regression equations that predicted problem behaviors. 

Comparison of EAP categories 

In order to test the predictive importance of each of 
the types of extracurricular activities, each EAP category 
(Sports, Outside of School, Inside of School, and Fine 
Arts) was separately entered into equations predicting 
problem behaviors. The results from these sets of 
equations are listed in Table 9 through Table 12. Sports 
participation was significantly associated with lower 



Unstandardized betas were reported for dichotomous variables. 
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tobacco ([y3=-.076], t [ 162 1 ] =-4 . 68 9 , p<.000), marijuana 
{[y3=-.076], t [ 1 608 ] =-3 . 07 9 , p<.002), other drug ([73=-. 058], 
t [ 1620 ] =-2 . 248 , p<.025), and total substance use ([73=- 
.094], t [ 1 621 ] =-3 . 838 , p<.000) . The relationship between 
sports participation and alcohol use, however, did not 
reach significant levels. Outside of school participation 
was also significantly associated with lower substance use: 
alcohol ([73=-. 096], t [ 1561 ] =-4 . 022 , p<.000), marijuana 
([73=-. 101], t [ 1561] =-4 . 208 , p<.000), tobacco ([73=-. 090], 
t [1602] =-3 . 673, p<.000), and total substance use ( [73=- 
.110], t [ 1621] =-4 . 608 , p<.000). Tobacco ([73=-. 073], 
t[1563]=-2.928, p<.003), alcohol ([73=-. 065], t[1563]=- 
2.457, p<.014), marijuana ([73=-. 058 ], t [ 1 602 ] =-2 . 34 8 , 
p<.019), and total substance use ([73=-. 084 ], t[1621]=- 

3.435, p<.001) were significantly predicted by inside of 
school participation. Employing logistic equations, 
however, only alcohol use was significantly predicted by 
inside of school participation (i?=.061, p<.000). Lastly, 
fine arts participation was significantly associated with 
lower alcohol ([73=-. 095], t [1563] =-3 . 933, p<.000), 
marijuana ([73=-. 064 ], t [ 1 602 ] =-2 . 602 , p<.009), tobacco 
([73=-. 051], t [ 1 622 ] =-2 . 07 1 , p<.039), and total substance 
([73=-. 074], t [ 1 61 1 ] =-3 . 0 67 , p<.002) use. As with the total 
extracurricular activity participation equation, no 
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participation category was significantly predictive of 
class cutting. 



Table 9. Results from multiple regression equations 
predicting problem behaviors from Sports 
participation after controlling background 
variables . 







Alcohol 


Tobacco 


Sports 


(R) 


-.048 


103*** 


Grade 


(R) 


. 281*** 


, 224 * * * 


SES (B) 


-.012 


.012 


Sex (B) 


-.030 


. 013 


Afr, (B) 


-.049 


- . 130*** 


Asian 


(R) 


- . 108*** 


-.043 


Hisp, 


(R) 


.044 


-.009 


Other 


(R) 


-.025 


. 018 



Mari j . 


Other 

Drugs 


Total 
Sub. Use 


Class 

Cutting 


-.076** 


-.058* 


094*** 


-.013 


. 257*** 


. 101*** 


. 287*** 


,430*** 


.005 


-.022 


- . 008 


-.050* 


-.016 


-.003 


-.040 


-.031 


— 1 2 2 * * * 


- .099** 


-.073* 


-.035 


-.033 


-.038 


- . 089** 


-.042 


.004 


-.026 


.018 


.020 


.029 


-.044 


-.013 


.014 



Adj. .098 .073 .092 .015 .101 .186 



* p< . 0 5 ; * * p< . 0 0 5 ; * * * p< . 0 0 0 . 

Note: Sex is coded Male=0; Female=l. Ethnicity is coded Not of the 

ethnicity=0; Of the ethnicity=l . For example, non-Hispanic=0 ; 
Hispanic=l . 
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Table 10. Results from multiple regression equations 

predicting problem behaviors from Outside of School 
participation after controlling background 
variables . 





Alcohol 


Tobacco 


Marij . 


Other 

Drugs 


Total 
Sub. Use 


Class 

Cutting 


Outside (B) 


- . 096*** 


- . 090*** 


-. 101*** 


-.049 


110*** 


-.043 


Grade (B) 


. 292* * * 


. 235*** 


.271*** 


. 110*** 


. 305*** 


. 431*** 


SES (B) 


-.015 


. 002 


-.007 


-.027 


-.012 


-.052* 


Sex (B) 


-.017 


.009 


-.059* 


.011 


-.018 


-.026 


Afr. (B) 


-.057* 


- . 1 2 9* * * 


.027 


-.103** 


-.082** 


-.037 


Asian (B) 


— . 1 1 4 * * * 


-.032 


-. 094** 


-.036 


-.092** 


-.045 


Hisp. (B) 


.026 


-.013 


-.003 


-.038 


.003 


. 017 


Other (B) 


-.036 


.026 


-.030 


-.048 


-.022 


. 008 


Adj. 


. 105 


.062 


. 097 


.014 


.104 


. 186 


* p<. 05; * * 


p< .005; 


*** p<.000. 











Note: Sex is coded Male=0 ; Female=l. Ethnicity is coded Not of the 
ethnicity=0; Of the ethnicity=l . For example, non-Hispanic=0 / 
Hlspanic=l . 
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Table 11 



Inside (3) 
Grade (3) 
SES (3) 

Sex (3) 
Afr, (3) 
Asian (3) 
Hisp, (3) 
Other (3) 
Adj . 

^ p<.05; 
Note: Sex 
ethnici ty= 
Hispanic=l 







Results from multiple regression equations 
predicting problem behaviors from Inside of 
School participation after controlling background 
variables . 



Alcohol 


Tobacco 


Marij . 


- . 099* * * 


-.073** 


-.058* 


. 288*** 


. 22 9* * * 


. 265*** 


-.010 


.004 


-.001 


.002 


.025 


-.045* 


-.053 


-.123*** 


.029 


- .116*** 


-.031 


-.095** 


. 042 


. 009 


.019 


-.039 


. 021 


-.035 


. 105 


.057 


.090 



Other 

Drugs 


Total 
Sub. Use 


Class 

Cutting 


. 009 


-.084** 


-.012 


. 103*** 


.298*** 


. 428*** 


. 018 


-.006 


-.048* 


.021 


.001 


-.025 


. 104** 


-.077** 


-.033 


. 038 


-.092** 


-.044 


. 010 


.023 


.023 


. 065* 


-.030 


.011 


.014 


. 099 


. 184 



** p<.005; *** p<.000. 

is coded Male=0; Female=l . Ethnicity is coded Not of the 
0; Of the ethnicity=l. For example^ non-Hispanic=0 ; 
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Table 12. Results from multiple regression equations’ 
predicting problem behaviors from Fine Arts 
participation after controlling background 
variables. 





Alcohol 


Tobacco 


Marij . 


other 

Drugs 


Total 
Sub. Use 


Class 

Cuttinq 


Arts (15) 


095*** 


-.051* 


-.064** 


-.005 


-.074** 


-.012 


Grade (15) 


.280*** 


. 223*** 


. 262*** 


. 105*** 


. 2 92 * * * 


.427*** 


SES (3) 


-.011 


.004 


-.008 


-.028 


-.010 


-.051* 


Sex (3) 


-.012 


.009 


-.059* 


.011 


-.016 


-.026 


Afr. (3) 


-.055 


- . 124 * * * 


.028 


-.100** 


-.079** 


-.034 


Asian (3) 


- . 116*** 


-.030 


-. 094** 


-.036 


-.092** 


-.045 


Hisp. (3) 


.022 


-.001 


-.001 


-.025 


.003 


.017 


Other (3) 


-.036 


. 028 


-.032 


-.047 


-.022 


.010 


Adj . 


.102 


.055 


. 091 


.012 


.096 


. 184 


^ p< .05; ** 
Note: Sex is 
ethnici ty=0 ; 


p< .005; * * * p< .000. 

coded Male=0; Female 
Of the ethnicity=l , 


=I . Ethnicity is coded Not of 
For example^ non-Hispanic=0 ; 


the 



Hispanlc=l . 

EAP and School Connection 

In order to test the relationship between 
extracurricular activity participation and school 
connection, two ^sets of multiple regression equations were 
conducted, again using the two-district sample. Firstly, 
school connection was regressed on total extracurricular 
activity participation, while controlling for background 
variables (see Table 13) . TEAP was indeed significantly 
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associated with greater school connection ([73=. 085], 
t[1625] =3 . 446, p<.001) . 
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Table 13. Results from a multiple regression equation 
predicting School Connection from TEAR after 
controlling background variables . 



School Connection 



TEAP (B) 


. 085** 


Grade (B) 


-.197*** 


SES (B) 


.039 


Sex (B ) 


. 077** 


Afric. (B) 


.040 


Asian (B) 


.072* 


Hisp. (B) 


. 056 


Other (B) 


.036 


Adj . 


.052 



* p<.05; ** p<.005; *** p<.000. 

Note: Sex is coded Male=0; Female=l . Ethnicity is coded Not of the 
ethnicity=0; Of the ethnicity=l . For example non-Rispanic=0 ; 
Hispanic=l . 



Background variables 

The equations predicting school connection revealed 
several interesting associations with background variables. 
For example, grade level ([73=-. 197], t [ 1625] =-7 . 967 , 
p<.000) was negatively associated with a greater degree of 
school connection. Female students ( [b=6 . 934E-02 ] , 
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t [ 1 625 ] =3 . 15 6, p<.002) had a greater level of school 
connection as compared to male students. Lastly, Asian- 
American students ( [jb=9 . 18 9E-02 ] , t [1625] =2 . 513, p<.012) 
seemed to have a higher level of school connection as 
compared to other ethnicities. These results were 
duplicated in other equations that predicted school 
connection . 

Comparison of EAP categories 

The second set of equations regressed school 
connection individually upon each extracurricular activity 
category (see Table 14-17) . As separate categories of 
activities, only sports ([73=. 069], t [ 15 67 ] =2 . 752 , p<.006) 
and outside of school ([73=.051], t [ 1567 ] =2 . 076, p<.038), 
participation were significantly predictive of greater 
school connection. The other activity categories failed to 
reach significant levels. 
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Table 14. Results from a multiple regression equation 
predicting School Connection from Sports 
participation after controlling background 
variables . 



School Connection 



Sports (B) 


. 085** 


Grade (B) 


193*** 


SES (B) 


. 044 


Sex (B) 


. 096*** 


Afric, (B) 


. 035 


Aslan (B) 


. 067* 


Hisp, (B) 


. 055 


Other (B) 


.036 


Adj . 


. 051 



* p<.05; ** p<.005; *** p<.000. 

Note: Sex is coded Male=0; Female=l . Ethnicity is coded Not of the 

ethnicity=0; Of the ethnicity=l . For example, non-Hispanic=0 ; 
Hispanic=l . 
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Table 15. Results from a multiple regression equation 
predicting School Connection from Outside of 
School participation after controlling background 
variables . 



School Connection 



Outside (B) 


.051* 


Grade (B) 


200*** 


SES (B) 


. 047 


Sex (B) 


.082** 


Afric. (B) 


.037 


Asian (B) 


.062* 


Hisp. (B) 


.061* 


Other (B) 


.032 


Adj . 


. 048 



p<.05; p<.005; *** p<.000. 

Note: Sex is coded Male=0; Female^l. Ethnicity is coded Not of the 
ethnicity=0; Of the ethnicity=l. For example ^ non-Hispanic-0 ; 
Hispanic=l . 
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